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FORWARD 

Life  has  many  ups  and  downs.  We  sweep  up,  clean  up, 
mop  up  and  figure  up.  We  hose  down,  wash  down  or  wipe 
down.  We  go  uptown  or  downtown. 

A  friend  took  a  nasty  fall  on  the  ice.  She  bruised  her  nose 
and  knees,  bit  her  lip  and  broke  her  glasses.  As  she  lay  there, 
too  stunned  to  get  up,  a  kindly  gentleman  came  along.  “My, 
my,  did  you  fall  down?”  he  asked.  He  helped  her  to  her  feet 
and  being  assured  that  she  could  function  on  her  own,  went 
on  his  way.  ‘The  old  goat,”  she  muttered,”  Of  course,  I  fell 
down.  Where  else  would  I  fall?” 

Ups  and  downs  are  part  of  our  language,  giving  it  color  and 
putting  uniqueness  into  our  everyday  speech.  In  fact,  we 
can’t  do  without  them.  We  would  never  say  ‘shape”  to  our 
children  when  “shape  up”  is  what  we  really  mean. 

Because  we  have  so  much  fun  with  “ups  and  downs,”  we 
cannot  write  stories  of  home  and  years  gone  by  without  the 
proper  identification  “Down  Home  Up  North.” 
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Down  Home  Up  North 

by  Marvel  Nelsen 


Down  home,  where  I  was  born,  is  up  in 
North  Dakota.  Teenagers  dream  of  leaving 
home  and  fending  for  themselves.  I  dreamt 
of  leaving  North  Dakota,  leaving  wind  and 
dust.  A  good  place  to  be  FROM,  I  thought  in 
those  days.  Now  I  am  proud  of  my  North 
Dakota  heritage  and  have  nostalgia  for  my 
birthplace  and  the  home  of  my  youth.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeling  the  wind  and  seeing  dust 
blow,  I  see  bright  blue  skies  and  smell  fresh 
unpolluted  air  and  thoughts  of  yesterday  tug 
at  my  heartstrings. 

My  parents  would  gladly  have  foregone  the 
‘dirty  thirties’  also,  but  they  worked  hard 
and  had  some  lucky  breaks  along  the  way. 
Not  the  least  of  which  was  farming  near  the 
homestead  of  my  paternal  grandparents. 

Three  of  my  grandparents  came  from  Ro¬ 
mania,  the  fourth  was  born  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  all  of  German  ancestry. 
My  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Edinger, 
was  born  in  Russia  in  1859  of  German 
parents. 

When  Joseph  was  seven  years  old,  his 
father  was  exiled  from  Russia  because  of  his 
religious  convictions.  The  family  moved  to 
what  is  now  Dobrudja  in  Romania  but  at 
that  time  was  in  Turkey.  Perhaps  other 
families  were  also  exiles.  We  know  from 
history  that  a  small  percentage  of  Germans 
migrated  to  that  section  of  eastern  Europe. 

Stand  with  me  on  a  knoll  in  North  Dakota, 
overlooking  the  James  River.  It  snakes  its 
way  from  the  west,  bends  north  for  two 
miles,  then  turns  to  the  east.  Eventually  it 
flows  south  to  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
where  it  joins  the  Missouri.  From  our  knoll 
we  gaze  upon  wheat  fields  and  summer 
fallow  in  every  direction,  forming  a  checker¬ 
board  across  the  countryside.  Occasionally 
we  glimpse  a  field  of  purple  flax,  which 
makes  us  wonder  if  a  body  of  water  has 
suddenly  been  transplanted  there.  Prosper¬ 
ous  looking  farms  dot  the  landscape  every 
mile  or  two.  They  all  look  the  same  —  big 
barns,  bigger  houses,  several  smaller  out¬ 
buildings  and  a  shelterbelt  of  green  trees. 

When  Joe  Edinger  stood  on  that  knoll  for 
the  first  time  in  1888,  he  saw  a  very  different 
view,  for  then  there  was  only  prairie  grass 


and  the  blue  sky  and  the  James  River.  If  he 
said  to  himself,  ‘This  is  the  perfect  place!”  we 
would  understand. 

He  had  just  arrived  after  the  long  journey 
from  Atmagea,  Romania,  to  Dakota  Terri¬ 
tory,  U.S.A.  The  town  of  Atmagea  is  not  on 
present  day  maps,  but  we  know  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  my  grandmother,  Helena 
Adams  Edinger,  and  was  listed  in  their 
family  Bible  as  the  place  of  their  marriage. 

Joseph  and  Helena  Edinger  travelled  with 
a  little  band  of  German  families,  who  were 
eagerly  looking  for  new  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  America.  Conscription  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  ever  increasing  taxes  were  juot  two  of 
the  problems  spurring  them  on  to  seek  a 
chance  to  homestead  on  virgin  soil  in  a  new 
land. 

In  1888,  they  sailed  on  a  German  freighter, 
the  Bremen,  to  Quebec,  Canada.  They  then 
travelled  by  train  as  far  as  the  railroad  would 
take  them,  arriving  in  Carrington,  Dakota 
Territory,  May  9,  1888.  The  following  year 
North  Dakota  became  the  39th  state  to  join 
the  Union.  Waiting  to  greet  them  were 
friends  and  relatives  from  their  homeland. 

The  trip  had  taken  six  weeks.  Joe  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  Lena  twenty-six. 
Their  two  boys,  Christian  and  John,  were  six 
and  four.  A  baby,  Frederick,  less  than  two 
years  old,  had  died  on  the  trip,  and  was 
buried  in  Detroit. 

Joe  and  the  other  men  in  his  party  walked 
north-northwest  from  Carrington  to  find 
land  they  could  claim  as  their  own.  The 
homestead  act  of  1862  allowed  them  to  stake 
out  160  acres  to  be  lived  on,  farmed  and 
improved.  Any  prairie  land  that  came  under 
cultivation  was  considered  to  be  improved. 
Joe  walked  thirty  miles  before  he  came  to  the 
knoll  we  imagined  to  be  his  “perfect  place.” 
Then  he  walked  sixteen  miles  east  to  New 
Rockford  to  file  a  claim  on  the  land  where  he 
planned  to  establish  his  homestead,  Section 
24,  Range  69,  Township  149. 

Settlers  were  pouring  into  the  territory  by 
the  thousands  in  the  late  1800’s.  Many  came 
from  Norway,  some  from  Russia,  others 
came  from  Germany  and  Canada.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  German-speaking 
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people  from  Russia  and  other  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  who  came  to  Dakota  Terri¬ 
tory  in  those  years  and  whose  descendants 
still  live  in  the  Dakotas. 

The  first  dwelling  Joe  built  was  a  sod 
house.  It  was  located  on  the  knoll  overlook¬ 
ing  the  James  River.  The  walls  were  made  of 
sod  blocks  two  feet  thick.  The  earthen  floor 
was  packed  hard  and  the  walls  were  plas¬ 
tered  with  the  natural  clay  found  under  the 
sod.  A  good,  tight,  durable  plaster  was  made 
by  mixing  the  clay  with  a  little  prairie  grass. 
The  floor  area  was  twelve  by  fourteen,  cozy 
and  warm  in  the  winter,  cool  in  the  summer. 
The  older  boys  remembered  how  small  it  was 
—  just  one  room,  big  enough  for  a  cook 
stove,  table  and  bed.  Joe  made  a  trundle  bed 
for  the  boys.  It  was  a  box  filled  with  prairie 
grass  that  could  be  pushed  under  the  big 
bed  during  the  day. 

My  grandather  was  a  great  help  to  some  of 
the  other  homesteaders  in  filing  their  claims 
and  getting  settled,  for  not  only  did  he  know 
how  to  speak  English,  he  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  several  languages.  German  was 
their  mother  tongue,  but  in  eastern  Europe 
from  where  they  came,  the  rulers  expected 
their  subjects  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  in  power.  My  father  told  me  that  as  a 
lad  of  twelve.  Grandfather  had  worked  as  a 
butler  or  houseboy  for  an  English  family  and 
learned  to  speak  and  perhaps  even  read 
some  of  the  language. 

Their  first  major  purchases  were  an  ox 
and  a  hand  plow.  Joe  broke  the  sod  in  an 
area  large  enough  to  plant  potatoes  for  their 
winter  food.  Then  they  acquired  a  cow, 
which  served  a  dual  purpose.  In  addition  to 
her  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese,  the  cow 
and  the  ox  were  both  hitched  to  the  plow. 

Joe,  in  recalling  those  early  days,  told  his 
children  the  Indians  didn’t  think  much  of 
the  white  man  plowing  the  sod.  ‘That’s 
wrong,”  they  said,  “grass  must  be  on  top!” 
Indians  were  friendly,  as  were  the  settlers. 
Kindness  was  reciprocal. 

The  first  winter  they  lived  on  potatoes, 
bread,  dairy  products  and  whatever  wild 
game  Joe  was  able  to  shoot.  To  buy  flour, 
sugar  and  coffee,  Joe  walked  the  sixteen 
miles  to  New  Rockford,  and  returned  carry¬ 
ing  fifty  pounds  of  flour  on  his  shoulder.  The 
trip  must  have  taken  him  all  day. 

The  winter  of  1888-89  was  cold,  with 
abundant  snow.  The  only  means  of  heating 
their  sod  house  was  by  burning  buffalo  chips 


and  wads  of  prairie  grass,  wound  tightly  and 
bound. 

Helena  managed  to  bring  some  things  with 
her  to  remind  her  of  home.  However,  they 
didn’t  have  much  to  bring.  A  large  wooden 
rolling  pin  that  had  been  a  wedding  gift  was 
passed  down  to  one  of  the  daughters,  Matil¬ 
da.  She  also  remembered  that  her  dad  made 
a  wooden  mangle  in  1888.  No  doubt  Helena  | 
brought  with  her  a  supply  of  baby  clothes, 
for  in  a  new  land  there  surely  would  be  new  j 
life.  Fred,  born  March  12,  1889,  was  named  j 
for  the  baby  who  died  on  the  trip. 

The  second  summer  there  was  more  sod  to 
break.  They  planted  twenty  acres  of  oats  to 
feed  the  animals.  It  took  several  years  before  \ 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  living  from  the  ; 
farm,  so  Joe  walked  eighteen  miles  south  to  j 
Sykeston  to  work  for  seventy-five  cents  a  | 
day.  Very  likely  he  worked  for  the  railroad  or  j 
clerked  in  a  store.  He  could  have  worked  in  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

If  Joe  was  working  during  the  week,  he  \ 
was  home  on  Sunday.  They  drove  to  church  J 
with  an  ox  named  Jim  hitched  to  the  stone-  j 
boat,  which  was  a  wooden  platform  mounted 
on  runners  able  to  skim  over  the  prairie  just  * 
as  a  sled  would  glide  over  snow.  In  those  l| 
days  there  were  no  roads  or  section  lines. 
Everyone  drove  as  the  crow  flies,  over  prairie  j 
grass  twelve  inches  high.  Joe  and  Lena 
would  sit  on  a  box  on  the  stoneboat,  Chris 
and  John  would  stand  behind.  If  there  was  a 
hill  to  climb,  the  boys  would  jump  off  and 
walk  until  they  were  back  on  level  ground.  * 

The  sod  house  served  as  home  until  1891,  I 
when  the  first  frame  house  was  built  on  the 
Edinger  homestead.  Hand  hewn  nails  were 
used  in  that  house.  One  of  the  party  from  I 
Romania  was  a  blacksmith,  a  necessary 
trade  in  those  days.  He  is  credited  with 
making  the  nails.  The  new  house  had  three 
rooms,  one  of  them  upstairs.  The  neighbors 
thought  Joe  was  building  an  elevator,  it 
looked  so  high  on  that  flat  terrain.  The  older 
boys  remembered  moving  to  the  new  house. 
Joe  gave  them  kettles  and  sticks  to  drum  on 
the  way.  The  additional  space  was  welcome, 
for  Lydia  was  born  on  March  17,  1891. 

The  same  year  two  horses,  named  Jim  and 
Norman,  were  purchased  from  a  horse  trad¬ 
er  in  the  area.  The  Edingers  were  mighty 
proud  the  first  time  they  drove  to  church 
with  the  new  team  and  a  new  wagon  with  a 
spring  seat,  passing  up  all  the  families 
driving  oxen. 


■  IK  ^ 

The  German  people  in  this  little  band  of 
settlers  had  a  profound  faith  in  God.  Wor¬ 
ship  services  were  held  in  their  homes  under 
the  name  of  the  First  German  Baptist 
Church  of  Carrington,  organized  in  1884. 
Most  of  the  members  lived  near  Carrington. 
As  the  membership  moved  out  to  the  homes¬ 
teads,  the  church  was  reorganized  as  the 
Germantown  Baptist  Church.  Joe  and  Lena 
were  charter  members  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  same  year,  1892,  a  church  building 
was  erected. The  site  was  six  miles  south  of 
the  Edinger  homestead.  The  structure  was 
used  until  1971,  at  which  time  the  organiza- 
!  tion  was  disbanded  and  the  building  moved 
to  the  town  of  Carrington,  where  it  is  being 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Faith 
Baptist  Church. 

The  original  site  is  now  a  wayside  rest  area 
beside  Highway  15  between  New  Rockford 
and  Fessenden.  The  plaque  marking  the 
spot  reads: 

‘This  Church  was  formally  organized  No¬ 
vember  2,  1884,  by  German  settlers  who 
came  from  Catalue,  Romania.  Later  more 
German  settlers  from  Romania  and  South 
Russia  added  to  its  membership.  This 
church  served  as  a  religious  and  social 
center  in  the  community  for  many  years.  Its 
influence  cannot  be  measured  by  mortal 
words.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Church  by 
the  Highway.  The  surrounding  community 
is  yet  farmed  and  owned  by  descendants  of 
these  hardy,  industrious  people.  May  this 
marker  serve  as  a  reminder  of  their  sacrifice 
and  dedication.  Acts  7:33.” 

The  first  school  in  Hamberg  township  was 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  Edinger  home¬ 
stead.  Charles  Goss,  a  teacher,  established  a 
homestead  and  held  classes  in  his  shack. 
Later  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built  one 
mile  east  and  one-half  mile  north.  In  the 
early  days  there  was  only  one  school  in  each 
township.  Some  children  walked  six  miles  to 
school.  The  first  post  office,  named  Kiner, 
was  located  near  the  home  of  Charles  Goss, 
the  first  postmaster.  Now  there  is  only  a 
grove  of  trees  to  mark  the  location  of  Kiner. 
The  nearest  post  office  is  Bremen,  four  miles 
northeast. 

Having  acquired  two  horses  to  pull  the 
plow,  a  little  more  sod  could  be  broken  each 
year.  Joe  then  gave  all  his  time  to  farming. 
Wheat  was  the  main  crop.  Threshing  was 
done  by  flaying,  or  by  having  the  horses  walk 
around  and  around  on  the  crisp,  dry  heads 


of  grain  spread  on  a  canvas.  Before  the  days 
of  the  reaper,  grain  was  cut  by  hand  and  tied 
into  bundles.  Joe  made  ties  for  the  bundles 
out  of  wheat  straw. 

A  second  daughter,  Matilda,  was  born 
March  20,  1893.  With  a  family  of  small 
children,  Lena  put  to  use  her  knowledge  of 
herbs  for  medicinal  purposes.  Mustard  plas¬ 
ters,  cough  medicine  and  camomile  tea  were 
standard  remedies.  Goose  grease  was  a 
valuable  item  to  rub  on  the  chest  for  relief 
from  coughs  and  congestion.  A  little  wine  for 
the  stomach  was  recommended  for  any  age. 
Lena  made  wine  from  chokecherries. 

Joe  was  a  gardener.  He  had  brought  slips 
and  seed  with  him  from  Romania.  He  plant¬ 
ed  and  nurtured  chokecherries,  plums,  crab 
apples,  blueberries  and  camomile  for  medic¬ 
inal  tea.  Besides  the  more  easily  grown 
vegetables,  celery  was  one  of  Joe’s  special¬ 
ties.  It  is  an  unusual  vegetable  to  grow  in 
North  Dakota.  He  walked  to  Sykeston,  eight¬ 
een  miles  south,  to  sell  his  vegetables  and 
Lena’s  homemade  butter. 

Sykeston  was  the  county  seat  of  the  new¬ 
ly-formed  Wells  County.  The  town  assumed 
this  responsibility  since  the  Soo  Line  of  the 
railroad  had  progressed  this  far.  The  railroad 
pushed  northwestward,  and  when  it  reached 
Fessenden,  the  townfathers  thought  their 
community  would  be  a  much  more  logical 
place  for  the  county  seat  than  Sykeston. 
Fessenden  was  more  centrally  located,  but 
Sykeston  was  not  willing  to  give  up  its 
distinction.  One  night  some  men,  we  can 
only  suppose  they  were  from  Fessenden, 
drove  to  Sykeston,  loaded  the  safe  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  official  papers  onto  a  wagon  and 
moved  the  location  of  the  county  seat  to 
Fessenden.  The  matter  must  have  dropped 
there,  for  Fessenden  is  the  county  seat  to 
this  day.  There  were  fights  later  between 
Fessenden  and  Harvey,  but  evidently  no  one 
cared  to  take  such  drastic  measures  a  se¬ 
cond  time. 

The  first  set  of  twins,  Albert  and  Walter, 
were  born  November  29,  1897.  On  August 
10,  1898,  Otto  and  Gotlieb  were  born  and 
died.  Three  more  boys  were  born  to  the 
Edingers:  Herman  (my  father)  was  born  on 
October  26,  1900;  Ervin  was  born  April  19, 
1903,  and  Arthur  was  born  August  9,  1904. 

The  main  staple  in  their  diet  was  flour 
milled  from  their  own  wheat.  It  was  always  a 
challenge  to  devise  new  ways  to  use  flour. 
Many  breads,  including  yeast  bread,  flat 
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bread,  griddle  cakes,  biscuits,  sweet  rolls 
and  doughnuts  were  made.  Often  there  were 
unusual  delicacies  added  to  the  menu.  One 
dish  of  steamed  dumplings  made  out  of 
yeast  dough  is  still  remembered  with  oohs 
and  aahs.  Cheese  dumplings  remained  a 
favorite  dish  long  after  the  children  were 
grown. 


shingling  party.  Everyone  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  some  from  quite  a  distance,  came 
early  one  evening  and  shingled  the  roof.  A 
huge  contributed  lunch  was  served  after  it 
was  too  dark  to  work.  Whole  families  enjoyed 
the  joint  effort  of  a  job  well  done  and  the  good 
fellowship  to  follow. 


A  huge  garden  was  a  necessity  together 
with  fresh  meat,  usually  butchered  in  the 
fall. 

Butchering  was  a  part  of  the  pioneer’s  life. 
The  favorite  time  of  the  year  for  this  activity 
was  in  the  fall  when  the  cool  nights  aided  in 
preservation.  Occasionally  a  beef  animal  was 
butchered  during  the  harvest  season.  They 
knew  how  to  use  all  of  the  animal.  Lard  was 
rendered,  sausage  made  and  stuffed  into 
casings  made  of  the  animal’s  intestines.  It 
took  some  know-how  to  prepare  those  cas¬ 
ings.  The  sausage,  ham  and  bacon  were 
smoked  to  perfection  in  the  homemade  smo¬ 
kehouse.  Some  of  the  meat  was  canned, 
some  was  browned,  then  packed  in  a  large 
crock  with  hot  lard  between  the  layers.  As 
the  lard  congealed,  it  became  a  preservative. 
The  crock  was  kept  in  the  cool  basement. 

The  big  barn,  as  they  referred  to  it,  was 
built  in  1902.  The  new  barn  shifted  the  farm 
yard  from  its  original  location  to  a  new  site 
further  south  in  order  to  be  closer  to  the 
well.  The  building  of  the  new  barn  called  for  a 


A  new  ten-room  house  was  built  in  1905. 
Lena  had  several  dreams  fulfilled.  There  was 
a  wonderfully  useful  pantry  with  a  window 
and  work  space,  and  a  big  kitchen  besides. 
The  front  parlor  had  hardwood  floors  and  a 
bay  window  that  looked  out  over  the  garden 
and  trees.  Carbide  lights  throughout  the 
first  floor  were  a  modern  touch.  The  sod 
houses  was  still  in  use  as  a  blacksmith  shop. 
The  three-room  frame  house  became  the 
summer  kitchen. 

The  children  were  given  responsibilities  at 
an  early  age.  Lydia  helped  with  the  cooking 
and  Matilda  took  care  of  the  little  boys.  The 
bigger  boys  helped  in  the  fields  or  around  the 
farmyard  caring  for  the  cattle,  hogs,  geese, 
ducks  and  chickens.  There  were  plenty  of 
jobs  for  pioneer  boys  and  girls  —  milking 
cows,  gathering  eggs,  carrying  wood,  hoeing 
weeds  in  the  garden  and  churning  butter. 

There  was  lots  of  fun,  too.  All  the  children 
learned  to  swim  and  made  the  most  out  of 
having  the  James  River  so  close.  In  the 
winter  the  river  and  surrounding  hills  af- 
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Germantown  Baptist  Church 


As  it  looks  today, 
relocated  in  Carrington, 
now  the  Faith  Baptist  Church. 
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forded  hours  of  pleasure.  Skating,  sledding, 
skiing  were  favorite  winter  sports.  The  skis 
and  sleds  were  homemade. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  No  field  work 
was  done.  No  one  would  think  of  missing 
church.  It  was  a  time  for  spiritual  refresh¬ 
ment,  but  also  a  good  chance  to  see  your 
neighbors  and  visit  with  your  friends.  Horses 
were  kept  in  the  barn  across  the  road  from 
the  church.  Many  times  the  boys  walked  to 
church  and  home  again,  then  walked  three 
miles  to  play  with  neighbor  children  in  the 
afternoon.  Sometimes  they  walked  eight 
miles,  barefooted,  to  play  with  their  cousins. 

Christmas  was  a  happy  time.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  primarily  a  festival  of  the  church  and 
nothing  short  of  a  blizzard  would  stop  them 
from  attaching  bells  to  the  horses  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  to  church  on  Christmas  Eve.  At 
home  there  was  always  a  tree  and  a  gift  for 
every  child.  The  most  treasured  gift  was  a 
musical  instrument. 


Every  child  in  the  family  had  an  instru¬ 
ment.  There  were  several  violins  and  horns. 
None  of  the  boys  had  lessons,  but  all  could 
play  a  tune  on  each  instrument.  The  girls 
took  lessons  on  the  small  pump  organ  from  a 
teacher  who  went  from  farm  to  farm.  As  they 
grew  older,  some  of  the  children  played  in 
the  church  orchestra,  a  social  organization. 

When  Christ  had  finished  the  eighth 
grade,  he  went  to  Rochester,  New  York,  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  A  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  was  unheard  of  in  those  days.  All  of  his 
higher  education  was  received  at  the  Semin¬ 
ary.  He  graduated  and  was  ordained  in  1910. 
He  served  churches  in  North  Dakota,  Mani¬ 
toba,  Canada;  Washington,  California  and 
Texas. 

John  and  Fred  both  acquired  farms  in 
North  Dakota.  Albert  went  to  California, 
Walter  to  Washington.  Art  became  a  barber 
in  Stanley.  Ervin  and  Herman  remained  at 
home  to  farm. 


Cousins  by  the  Dozens 


Nowadays  children  grow  up  knowing  their 
grandparents  and  even  their  great- 
grandparents.  We  didn’t  take  those  things 
for  granted  back  in  the  thirties.  I  was  one  of 
the  lucky  ones  to  have  living  great- 
grandparents  on  my  mother’s  side.  Rudolph 
and  Bertha  Bauman  Rappuhn  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Brooklyn  when  my 
grandmother,  Lydia,  was  a  very  young  girl. 
When  she  was  sixteen,  the  family  moved  to 
Nebraska  for  a  short  time,  then  to  Fessen¬ 
den,  North  Dakota. 

My  grandfather,  Rudolph  Prang,  was  born 
in  Nebraska  in  1878  to  Samuel  and  Henriet¬ 
ta  Keeker  Prang.  He  met  my  grandmother 
during  her  short  stay  in  Nebraska,  then 
followed  the  Rappuhn  family  to  Fessenden, 
riding  a  bicycle. 

My  grandmother  told  of  grandfather’s 
teasing  her  because  of  her  Brooklyn  accent. 
She  had  told  him  she  might  have  a  “pahty” 
for  her  seventeenth  birthday. 

Rudolph  Prang  and  Lydia  Rappuhn  were 
married  in  Fessenden  in  1899.  To  this  union 
were  born  seven  children:  Calvin,  1990; 
Florence,  1902;  Milton,  1905;  Raymond, 
1907;  Gertrude,  1909;  Lois,  1911;  and  Ri¬ 
chard,  1919. 

My  grandfather  worked  at  various  jobs: 
farming,  hardware  store  proprietor  and  ow¬ 
ner,  and  carpenter,  to  name  a  few.  The  family 
lived  in  Fessenden  (where  my  mother  was 
born)  for  several  years,  then  moved  to  Heat¬ 
on.  In  1917  they  lived  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  for 
one  year. 

My  mother  graduated  from  Heaton  High 
School  in  1920  and  also  earned  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  teach  during  that  year. 

The  Prang  family  was  a  close-knit  group, 
who  were  jolly,  fun-loving  and  gregarious. 
Get-togethers  were  frequent  enough  for  cou¬ 
sins  to  become  acquainted,  though  there  are 
some  I  have  never  met.  I  was  the  oldest 
grandchild,  so  I  was  gone  from  home  before 
some  of  the  younger  ones  were  born.  I  have 
twenty-five  Prang  cousins. 

You  think  that  is  a  gaggle,  a  flock,  a 
bunch?  Just  add  to  that  my  Edinger  cousins 
—  twenty-seven  of  them.  Imagine,  four  doz¬ 
en  (plus)  cousins! 

Family  dinners  and  picnic  were  very  popu¬ 
lar.  It  was  a  great  chance  to  play  with 


cousins.  Some  of  mine  were  closer  to  me 
than  brothers  or  sisters. 

My  only  brother  was  born  when  I  was 
nearly  eleven  years  old.  He  was  always  very 
special  to  me.  I  loved  to  play  with  him.  As  we 
grew  older,  our  admiration  for  each  other 
was  deep  and  mutual!  My  mother  always 
said  she  raised  two  single  children.  The  part 
played  by  cousins  in  the  lives  of  my  brother 
and  I  are  different  —  I  grew  up  with  the  older 
ones,  he  grew  up  with  the  younger  ones.  He 
knew  some  of  those  four  dozen  much  better 
than  I  did. 

Early  Recollections 

My  father  was  married  to  Florence  Prang 
on  November  22,  1921.  They  began  farming 
on  the  Prang  farm  near  Heaton.  By  the  next 
spring  my  grandfather,  Joe  Edinger,  was  ill. 
Grandmother  wanted  my  father  to  come 
home  to  help  Ervin  put  in  the  crop.  At  that 
time  my  parents  came  back  to  the  home 
place.  Grandfather  died  in  November  1922. 
Soon  afterward  my  parents  moved  to  the 
small  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
known  as  the  Piper  homestead,  but  owned 
by  Grandmother. 

It  was  there,  in  1923,  that  I  was  born.  My 
first  home  was  a  four-room  bungalow  with  a 
basement  and  an  attic.  A  white,  frame  house 
with  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room  and 
bedroom  —  no  bath.  The  outhouse  was 
referred  to  as  the  privy  or  the  biffy. 

I  was  an  only  child  the  first  eleven  years  of 
my  life,  so  the  space  seemed  ample,  though 
my  mother  could  have  a  different  opinion.  I 
slept  on  a  cot  in  the  living  room  until  my  dad 
made  a  bedroom  upstairs  in  the  attic.  I  loved 
that  attic  room.  A  window  out  over  the  front 
porch  was  my  window  to  the  world.  Climbing 
out  of  the  window  onto  the  roof  of  the  porch 
was  no  effort.  I  spent  many  hours  sitting  on 
the  roof,  daydreaming. 

The  room  was  reached  by  a  ladder  from 
the  dining  room.  It  was  an  elaborately-made 
ladder,  fashioned  by  my  dad.  The  room  was 
unheated.  In  winter  the  quilts  were  piled 
high.  You  didn’t  dare  lie  on  your  back 
because  your  feet  couldn’t  take  the  weight  of 
the  quilts.  A  hot  water  bottle  helped  warm 
the  bed  at  night. 
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My  earliest  recollections  are  of  building 
the  barn.  I  was  four.  My  grandfather  Prang,  a 
fine  carpenter,  helped  my  lather  build  it.  I 
especially  remember  playing  on  the  huge  pile 
of  sand  used  to  mix  with  cement  to  make  the 
foundation  and  barn  floor.  A  few  years  later 
after  the  barn  was  completed,  the  floor  was  a 
dandy  place  to  ride  a  coaster  wagon  or  to 


Herman's  barn,  built  in  1926-27 


play  word  games.  My  mother  loved  word 
games:  crossword  puzzles,  anagrams,  word 
jumbles,  scrabble  and  cryptograms.  She 
soon  taught  me  to  use  my  imagination.  I 
learned  to  spell  many  words  before  I  went  to 
school. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  when  my  dad  was 
working  in  the  fields,  it  fell  to  my  mother  to 
milk  the  cows.  It  was  not  something  she  had 
to  do,  it  was  something  she  wanted  to  do  so 
that  my  dad  wouldn’t  have  to  milk  when  he 
came  home  from  the  field.  In  the  later 
afternoon,  while  mother  milked,  we  played 
the  most  delightful  games.  She  would  think 
of  a  word  and  have  me  guess  it,  letter  by 
letter,  with  the  aid  of  white  chalk  on  the 
concrete  floor  of  the  barn.  It  was  much  like 
Wheel  of  Fortune  on  television. 

The  barn  was  a  lovely  structure  when  it 
was  finished.  The  rafters  seemed  as  high  as 
the  treetops.  The  hayloft  was  off-limits  for 
rowdy  play,  but  jumping  in  the  hay  and 
turning  summersaults  were  pleasures  not  to 
be  denied.  Parents  were  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  dangers  of  the  open  holes  —  the 
places  to  fork  down  hay  to  the  cows  and 
horses.  Watching,  as  hay  was  put  into  the 
loft,  was  almost  as  good  as  riding  with  the 


a 

load.  A  sling,  made  of  sturdy  rope,  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hay  rack.  It  was 
brought  up  around  the  load  of  hay,  fastened 
to  a  pulley  rope  which  was  attached  to  the 
high  front  peak  of  the  barn.  The  load  was 
then  lifted,  ever  so  slowly,  until  it  reached 
the  top.  Once  there,  the  sling  rode  along  a 
track  at  the  inside  top  of  the  roof.  When  the 
load  was  positioned  in  the  right  spot,  the  j 
rope  was  tripped  and  the  hay  dropped  to  the  [ 
floor  of  the  loft.  As  more  and  more  hay  was  , 
put  into  the  barn,  the  drop  was  not  as  far  i 
and  though  it  was  a  dangerous  ride,  it  was  a 
thrill  not  understood  by  the  fainthearted. 

Our  first  home  was  less  than  a  mile  from  • 
the  river.  The  rolling  hills  on  the  west  side, 
our  side,  were  usually  green  all  summer  and 
were  used  to  pasture  cattle  and  horses. 
Prairie  flowers  were  not  plentiful,  but  it  was 
possible  to  find  crocus  blossoms  in  the 
spring  and  wild  roses  in  the  summer.  I 

Gopher  holes  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  ' 
the  landscape.  They  were  everywhere.  | 
Trapping  gophers  wasn’t  my  favorite  recrea¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  lucrative.  We  saved  the  tails,  ■ 
keeping  them  in  a  Prince  Albert  tobacco  can  ' 
until  Gopher  Day.  We  could  redeem  the  tails 
for  a  penny  each.  I  usually  earned  from  one  j 
to  three  dollars  each  summer. 

It  was  hard  work  to  earn  three  dollars. 
Setting  traps,  clubbing  the  gophers,  and  I, 
cutting  off  their  tails  was  a  job.  What  most  of  j 
the  kids  did  was  to  grasp  the  tail  firmly, 
swing  the  gopher  around  and  around,  and  ! 
with  a  forward  snap  of  the  wrist  send  the  ! 
dead  gopher  flying,  keeping  the  tail  in  your 
grasp.  It  sounds  rather  cruel  except  in  I 
comparison  to  what  the  gophers  could  do  to 
a  farmer’s  crop.  We  needed  to  wipe  out  the  j 
gopher  population. 

There  were  many  jobs  for  children  to  do  on 
the  farm.  The  jobs  I  did  were  the  same  jobs 
all  children  did  in  those  days,  running 
errands,  hoeing  the  garden,  herding  cattle, 
helping  mother  in  the  kitchen,  and  getting 
the  cows  home  in  the  evening  to  be  milked. 
Cows  are  supposed  to  come  home  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  ours  rarely  did.  That  meant 
someone  had  to  walk  the  lane  to  the  river  : 
pasture,  then  decide  which  way  to  turn,  left 
or  right.  Often  the  cows  could  be  seen,  but  ; 
sometimes  they  were  in  a  valley  hidden  by 
the  hills.  My  grandfather  Prang  said  cows 
could  always  be  found  at  the  farthest  point 
from  the  barn  with  their  tails  hanging  over 
the  fence. 
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My  Special  Pony 


Dewey  was  a  Welsh  pony  belonging  to  my 
cousin  Alfred.  They  both  lived  across  the 
i  river  with  Grandmother,  Aunt  Tillie  and 
Uncle  Ervin.  A1  really  was  the  son  of  Uncle 
Christ  and  Aunt  Helen.  Helen  died  when  A1 
was  only  two.  Grandmother  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  brought  him  back  with  her.  He 
grew  up  with  lots  of  TLC. 

A1  and  I  were  good  friends.  We  played 
together,  went  to  school  together  and  got 
along  famously.  No  doubt  it  was  not  always 
easy  for  him  to  be  nice  to  a  little  cousin,  four 
years  younger,  and  a  girl  at  that! 

A1  and  Dewey  were  great  pals.  Where  one 
would  be,  there  was  the  other.  A1  often  rode 


Alfred  and  Dewey 


over  to  play  with  me  and  we  took  turns 
riding.  Sometimes  we  rode  double.  Dewey 
didn’t  seem  to  mind. 

He  was  coal  black  and  slightly  larger  than 
a  Shetland  pony.  He  would  eat  apples, 
carrots  or  oats  from  our  hands.  He  usually 
was  a  friendly  little  horse. 

He  could  also  be  stubborn,  and  took 
delight  in  trying  to  outwit  us.  Sometimes 
that  was  not  too  hard,  as  Dewey  was  smarter 


than  the  two  of  us  put  together.  He  loved 
puddles  in  the  road  ditches  or  in  the  fields. 
What  he  liked  most  was  to  force  us  off  of  his 
back. 

His  favorite  trick  was  to  pull  against  the 
reins  until  we  let  him  go  to  a  puddle, 
presumably  to  get  a  drink.  At  least,  he  acted 
thirsty.  As  he  tugged  to  go  near  the  water,  we 
were  sure  he  was  dying  of  thirst.  When  he 
reached  the  water  and  had  a  little  sip,  he 
headed  for  the  middle  of  the  puddle  and 
started  to  lie  down,  forcing  us  to  jump  from 
his  back.  Many  times  we  jumped  to  keep 
from  total  immersion.  The  minute  his  load 
was  lifted,  he  started  for  home  at  his  fastest 
gallop,  leaving  us  to  trod  behind  in  our  soggy 
shoes  and  socks. 

When  A1  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
he  went  to  live  with  his  father  and  step¬ 
mother.  That  is  when  Dewey  became  my  very 
own  special  pony. 

Barefooted,  in  the  summer,  I  learned  to 
ride  standing  on  his  back.  I  thought  I  was  a 


Marvel  and  Dewey 


circus  performer.  If  his  gait  had  been  faster 
than  a  walk,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  that  trick.  He  was  surprisingly 
gentle  and  patient. 
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Sometimes  I  rode  him  to  school.  There  was 
a  barn  on  the  grounds  of  the  one-room 
country  school.  Parents  provided  hay  for 
those  of  us  who  rode  to  school.  We  took  great 
pride  in  feeding  our  pets  and  making  sure 
they  were  comfortable  while  we  were  in  the 
classroom. 


Dewey  wasn’t  my  very  own  special  pony  for 
long.  I  was  soon  too  big  for  him.  But  he 
continued  to  be  a  favorite  pet  to  my  young 
brother  and  small  cousins. 

A  pony  is  wonderful  fun  for  a  farm  boy  or 
girl.  I  have  fond  memories  of  a  little  black 
horse  who  provided  hours  of  entertainment, 
but  who  definitely  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 


t 

The  Stoneboaf  Ride 


The  stoneboat  is  a  flat  platform  on  run¬ 
ners.  It  glides  over  the  prairie  the  way  a  sled 
slides  over  snow.  The  size  of  ours  was  about 
five  by  six  feet.  It  could  easily  be  pulled  by 
one  horse.  The  wooden  runners  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  metal  to  keep  them  from  wearing 
out  too  soon,  and  also  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  horse  to  pull.  A  stoneboat  was  aptly 
named.  It  was  used  to  carry  stones  we 
picked  up  in  the  fields.  It  was  a  prairie 
skimmer  and  could  move  easily  across  pas¬ 
ture  grass  or  plowed  fields. 

A  stoneboat  had  many  uses.  It  was  a  great 
aid  in  transporting  kids  from  one  gopher 
trap  to  another.  At  times  we  walked  from 
trap  to  trap  but  stoneboating  was  much 
more  fun  than  walking. 

Occasionally  my  Uncle  Buddy  and  I  would 
use  the  stoneboat  to  pick  up  rocks.  He  was 
four  years  older  than  I.  We  were  both  old 
enough  to  drive  the  horse  so  we  took  turns 
driving  and  picking  up  rocks. 

Uncle  Buddy  was  my  mother’s  youngest 
brother,  Richard.  He  was  nicknamed  Buddy 
at  an  early  age  and  the  name  stuck.  The  fact 
that  he  was  so  near  my  own  age  made  him  a 
wonderful  playmate.  Our  uncle/niece  rela¬ 
tionship  was  very  special.  He  was  a  great 
entertainer  and  kept  our  family  laughing  or 
amused  most  of  the  time.  He  was  my  mentor. 
I  thought  he  knew  everything.  Even  though 
we  were  good  friends,  we  did  have  our 
differences. 

The  day  we  were  out  on  the  stoneboat  was 
typical.  I  was  riding,  driving  the  horse,  while 
he  was  walking,  picking  up  rocks.  On  this 
particular  day  we  were  in  a  field  that  had 
been  harvested.  There  were  cattle  grazing, 
gleaning  some  of  the  fallen  grain.  There  were 
a  dozen  cows  and  calves  and  one  bull. 


Sometimes  the  bull  was  mean  and  would  | 
chase  us.  We  weren’t  usually  afraid  of  him.  If 
we  were  near  a  fence,  we  could  duck  under 
it.  We  watched  him  carefully  to  see  how  he 
reacted  to  us.  If  he  started  to  paw  the  ground 
and  put  his  head  down,  we  were  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  unhappy  with  our 
presence  and  would  soon  run  after  us.  The 
stoneboat  was  an  avenue  of  escape  as  the 
horse  could  out-run  the  bull.  Or  perhaps  he 
was  assured  we  were  leaving  and  then  would 
stop  his  chase. 

The  rocks  to  be  picked  up  were  baseball 
size  or  larger.  We  didn’t  bother  with  smaller 
ones  that  were  not  a  threat  to  the  farm 
machinery.  In  that  particular  area  there 
were  no  huge  rocks.  My  father  had  picked  up 
all  the  larger  ones. 

We  made  our  way  rather  slowly  down  the 
field,  gathering  rocks,  tossing  them  onto  the 
stoneboat.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  bull 
decided  he  didn’t  like  our  invasion  of  his 
grazing  land.  He  started  after  us,  not  a  mean 
angry  chase,  just  a  slow  chase  in  order  to  get 
us  to  leave.  I  urged  the  horse  to  move  faster. 
Uncle  Buddy  was  running  behind.  He  yelled 
at  me  to  stop  for  him,  but  I  kept  going  hoping 
he  would  catch  up  and  jump  on.  There 
wasn’t  time  to  stop. 

What  a  sight  we  were.  I  was  sailing  down 
the  field  on  the  stoneboat.  Uncle  Buddy  was 
running  full  speed  behind,  hollering  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs.  The  bull  was  gaining 
momentum.  I  must  have  realized  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  my  responsibility  because  I  slowed 
down  enough  for  Buddy  to  catch  up  and 
jump  onto  the  moving  vehicle.  He  chewed  me 
out  for  quite  some  time.  At  the  moment  he 
wasn’t  quite  the  idol  I  imagined  he  was.  And 
my  name  was  mud. 
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The  One-Room  School 


All  teachers  who  taught  in  one-room 
schools  should  have  medals.  They  certainly 
didn’t  receive  proper  monetary  renumera¬ 
tion.  Down  home  where  I  went  to  school  in 
Hamberg  Township  #  3,  our  teacher  taught 
more  than  the  three  R’s.  She  taught  man¬ 
ners,  diplomacy,  sharing,  and  how  to  be  a 
worthwhile  human  being.  I  say  “she”  be¬ 
cause  the  teachers  I  had  were  all  female.  In 
those  days  women  teachers  were  highly 
respected. 

Our  teacher  lived  with  one  of  the  families 
about  a  mile  from  the  school.  The  one 
exception  during  my  school  years  was  my 
first  year.  My  teacher  was  married  and  lived 
-  in  her  own  home  about  three  miles  from 
school. 

The  one-room  schoolhouse  was  the  best 

I  invention  ever  thought  of  for  kids.  It  was  fun, 

'  it  was  work,  it  was  learning,  but  most  of  all, 
it  was  fun.  There  were  no  school  buses,  so 
getting  there  was  sometimes  half  the  fun. 
There  were  many  modes  of  transportation.  I 
walked,  rode  a  pony  or  a  bicycle,  rode  in  a 
car,  a  buggy,  a  bobsled  or  a  cutter.  We  lived 
two  miles  from  the  school.  Getting  there 
wasn’t  a  problem  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  The  first  years  I  couldn’t  walk  that 
far,  so  my  father  transported  me.  Imagine 
hitching  a  team  to  a  bobsled  twice  a  day  in 
i  cold,  snowy  weather. 

I  can  still  see  my  dad  with  a  fur  cap, 
earflaps  down,  driving  that  team  against  the 
wind.  The  hay  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon 
box  was  comfortable  for  me  and  a  buffalo 
hide  robe  provided  a  windproof  cover. 

The  teacher  tried  to  arrive  ahead  of  the 
students.  In  the  winter,  her  job  was  to  stoke 
the  furnace.  There  were  many  days  when  we 
spent  an  hour  or  two  sitting  near  the  open 
air  register  with  our  coats  on  waiting  for  the 
room  to  warm  up  to  our  comfort  zone.  Other 
janitorial  duties  included  sweeping,  dusting, 
cleaning  blackboards  and  erasers.  The  latter 
she  often  delegated  to  one  of  the  students. 
We  didnt  mind;  in  fact,  we  asked  to  help  and 
felt  greatly  honored  to  be  chosen. 

Our  schoolhouse  was  quite  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  Besides  the  one  room  for  classes,  there 
were  three  closet-size  rooms  for  library,  coat 
room  and  washroom.  The  washroom  was 
supplied  with  a  pail  of  water,  a  basin  for 


hand  washing  and  a  crockery  type  of  cooler, 
which  was  refilled  each  morning  with  fresh 
drinking  water. 

The  full  basement  had  two  chemical  toi¬ 
lets,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  a  furnace 
room  and  a  play  room.  It  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  games  such  as  “Pom,  Pom, 
Pull-away.”  There  were  also  monkey  rings 
and  a  swinging  acrobatic  bar.  How  we  loved 
to  swing  across  the  room  on  the  rings,  or 
skin  the  cat  on  the  swinging  bar.  You  learned 
to  patiently  wait  your  turn. 

The  best  part  of  the  one-room  school  was 
the  thorough  indoctrination  into  every  sub¬ 
ject.  One  heard  recitation  of  eighth  grade 
civics  for  seven  years  before  having  to  delve 
into  the  subject  one’s  self.  Geography  was  a 
snap  if  you  listened  to  all  the  other  classes 
recite.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
your  mind  on  your  own  subject,  which  was 
excellent  training.  It  was  another  plus, 
learning  to  concentrate  on  the  job  at  hand. 

There  were  desks  in  three  sizes.  Everyone 
had  a  desk  to  fit  except  the  eighth  grade  boys 
who  were  lanky  and  had  legs  that  couldn’t 
possibly  fit  under  those  desks.  We  were 
aligned  in  rows,  smallest  desks  first,  then 
graduating  so  that  first  graders  were  furth¬ 
est  away  from  seventh  and  eighth  graders. 
Sometimes  we  were  allowed  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  The  older  ones  could  help  the  youn¬ 
ger  ones  if  they  were  finished  with  their  own 
work.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
both  ages.  Where  today  can  you  find  such  a 
satisfactory  working  arrangement  for  learn¬ 
ing?  Could  you  possibly  not  learn  a  given 
subject? 

Friday  afternoons  were  very  special.  The 
last  hour  of  the  school  day  was  devoted  to 
one  of  several  activities  —  art,  rhythm  band, 
a  party,  or  Young  Citizen’s  League. 

Young  Citizen’s  League  was  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  all  country  schools  in  the  state  of 
North  Dakota.  We  met  once  a  month.  Each 
student  took  part,  either  as  an  officer  or  as  a 
committee  member.  We  learned  how  to  con¬ 
duct  business  meetings  using  proper  proce¬ 
dures.  What  wonderful  training  it  was. 
Whenever  I  am  elected  to  hold  office  in  an 
organization,  I  am  able  to  perform  my  duties 
and  I  give  all  the  credit  to  my  early  training 
in  YCL.  We  learned  to  hold  elections,  though 
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we  did  not  seek  out  jobs  or  campaign  for  an 
office. 

One  of  the  highlights  resulting  from  YCL 
was  a  spring  trip  to  the  state  capitol  in 
Bismarck  for  an  annual  convention.  When  I 
was  in  the  eighth  grade,  I  was  elected  as 
delegate  to  the  convention.  It  was  quite  a 
thrill  to  visit  the  capitol,  to  see  the  legislature 
in  action,  to  visit  the  supreme  court  and  gain 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  state  government. 

Art  class  was  as  imaginative  as  the  teach¬ 
er.  I  learned  a  little  bit  about  a  lot  of  things. 
We  made  pot  holders,  silhouette  pictures, 
wooden  memo  pad  holders  —  I  remember 
mine  was  a  dog.  What  a  lot  of  steps  to  go 
through.  The  first  step  was  tracing  the 
pattern  on  the  wood,  then  cutting  out  the 
dog  with  a  hand  jigsaw,  then  sanding  (and 
sanding  and  sanding),  and  finally  painting. 
The  last  step  took  the  longest  because  of  the 
several  coats  and  colors  of  enamel.  The 
spots,  the  ears,  and  all  the  other  details 
could  not  be  done  in  one  session. 

A  rare  treat  was  to  finish  your  work  and 
have  time  to  color  the  calendar.  The  teacher 
stenciled  a  calendar  on  the  blackboard  each 
month.  Part  of  the  design  was  a  picture  in 
keeping  with  the  season  to  be  filled  in  with 
colored  chalk.  It  was  a  job  to  be  taken 
seriously  and  it  made  you  want  to  do  your 
best. 

Some  of  the  best  memories  of  the  one- 
room  school  are  the  programs.  There  were 
Christmas  programs,  Halloween  programs. 
Thanksgiving  programs  and  others  when  the 


teacher  was  clever  enough  to  think  of  them. 
They  were  not  all  done  the  same  year,  of 
course.  Most  usual  was  either  a  Halloween 
or  a  Thanksgiving  program.  That  left  the 
Christmas  season  free  for  practicing  church 
programs. 

We  learned  poems,  skits,  songs  and 
rhythm  band  pieces.  I  don’t  knowhow  we  did 
it  all.  A  day  or  two  before  the  big  production 
was  performed  for  parents  and  friends,  we 
were  allowed  to  skip  classes  to  rehearse.  The 
wire  that  held  the  stage  curtain  was  a 
permanent  fixture,  but  the  black  curtain 
was  put  up  only  a  day  or  so  before  the 
program.  If  the  program  was  held  in  the 
evening,  every  family  involved  brought  a  gas  \ 
lamp  with  them  to  provide  enough  light.  It; 
was  a  great  experience  to  have  to  learn  a 
part,  or  sing  a  solo,  or  recite  a  poem.  Stage; 
fright  is  also  a  good  thing  to  know  about  and  * 
experience  firsthand. 

We  played  the  old  traditional  games  such- 
as  “Farmer  In  The  Dell”  and  “Fox  and;! 
Goose,”  but  the  most  fun  was  to  make  up( 
games.  Lots  of  imaginative  games  came  out. 
of  the  one-room  school.  In  the  fall  it  was 
natural  to  play  “Indian.”  This  consisted  of, 
making  a  teepee  in  the  grove  behind  thel 
school,  plotting  corrals  by  laying  sticks  end  j 
to  end  in  lieu  of  fences  or  boundaries.  I  don’t, 
know  why  we  thought  Indians  would  ever* 
have  a  boundary.  Part  of  the  fun  was  pre-' 
tending  to  survive.  I  guess  that  was  really 
the  name  of  the  game  —  “Survival.”  It  was  a 
great  game. 
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Summer  Fun  on  the  Jim  River 


The  first  signs  of  spring  on  the  prairie  in 
North  Dakota  are  the  crocus  poking  up 
through  the  damp  snowy  ground  and  little 
j  rivulets  forming  under  the  melting  snow. 
The  James  River,  a  solid  block  of  ice  for  the 
past  three  months,  begins  returning  to  its 
fluid  state.  As  a  child  I  counted  the  days 
until  I  could  go  swimming.  To  be  the  first  of 
my  friends  and  cousins  to  go  for  a  dip  in  the 
spring  was  my  goal.  Usually  I  had  to  wait 
until  school  was  out  on  Memorial  Day.  Just 
once  it  was  warm  enough  to  swim  in  April. 

The  river  flowed  through  our  farm  for  a 
mile.  It  was  not  visible  from  the  house,  but  a 
half-mile  walk  down  the  lane  brought  you  to 
the  rolling  pasture  land  which  bordered  the 
water  on  both  sides.  I  especially  like  the  old 
cattle  crossing  in  the  summer.  Because  the 
cattle  walked  through  it,  the  bottom  was 
packed  hard  —  not  as  muddy  as  most  of  the 
river  bottom.  It  was  a  wonderful  place  to  cool 
off  on  hot  days. 

Actually,  the  James  River  in  North  Dakota 
isn’t  much  of  a  river.  It  is  narrow,  stagnant 
in  late  summer,  a  thick  block  of  ice  in  the 
winter.  Wading  across  in  June,  with  skirts 
held  high,  was  no  problem  back  in  the 
thirties.  Children  who  grow  up  on  the  prairie 
are  especialy  grateful  for  a  body  of  water  — 
even  a  farm  slough.  In  those  days  a  home¬ 
made  raft  in  the  summer  helped  create 
memories  to  last  a  lifetime. 

My  mother  would  sometimes  let  me  take 
off  for  the  old  swimming  hole  all  alone. 
Armed  with  a  blanket,  a  towel,  a  sack  lunch, 

,  a  parasol  and  an  alarm  clock,  I  set  out  with 
strict  orders  to  be  back  in  an  hour.  There 
were  no  trees,  but  the  grass  along  the 
riverbank  was  soft  and  green  and  plentiful.  It 
was  a  very  special  place,  sort  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  a  private  lake  all  rolled  into  one. 
Not  that  I  knew  the  Caribbean  in  those  days. 
But  in  thinking  of  a  perfect  place  for  fun  and 
relaxation,  I  would  have  called  it  that  had  I 
been  aware  that  such  a  place  existed. 

I  was  full  of  anticipation  as  I  hurried  down 
the  lane.  Usually  I  packed  my  own  lunch  to 
eat  after  my  swim,  but  sometimes  Mom 
would  slip  in  a  special  treat.  What  would  it 
be  today,  I  wondered?  Suddenly  food  was 
secondary  as  I  thought  of  the  nice  cool  water. 


When  I  reached  the  soft  green  grass  close 
to  the  river,  I  spread  out  the  blanket,  set  up 
the  parasol  and  placed  my  lunch  sack  in  its 
shade.  The  clock  was  set,  ticking  away, 
reminding  me  I  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Splashing  into  the  shallow  water  wasn’t 
really  dangerous,  but  I  had  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  water  and  knew  I  could  not  be  foolish 
or  take  chances;  though  I  did  “duck  my 
head’’  one  or  twice,  just  to  prove  to  myself 
that  I  was  no  immature  swimmer.  I  would 
swim  and  float  by  turns  until  my  stomach 
told  me  it  was  time  to  leave  the  water  and  eat 
my  lunch. 

A  quick  dry-off  with  the  towel,  then  onto 
the  blanket  to  let  the  sun  finish  the  job.  Mom 
didn’t  disappoint  me,  I  found  the  freshly- 
made  doughnut  first  thing  and  ate  it  at  once. 
The  sandwich  was  ample  enough  to  share 
with  a  hungry,  but  wary  gopher.  The  alarm 
clock  would  ring  soon  and  I  could  munch  my 
apple  on  the  way  home. 

Those  memories  are  so  clear,  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  the  river  afforded  me  so  much 
fun.  No  more  so  than  for  my  father  before 
me.  He  learned  to  swim  the  hard  way  —  his 
brothers  took  him  out  in  a  boat  to  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  threw  him  into  the  water, 
watching  as  he  sputtered  and  thrashed 
around  trying  to  stay  afloat.  He  prevailed.  I 
feel  sure  his  brothers  would  have  rescued  a 
child  in  trouble,  but  even  in  later  years, 
telling  me  the  story,  he  was  sure  it  was  sink 
or  swim.  He  swam! 

My  children  and  my  nephews  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  happy  days  when  my  dad  would  pack 
the  essentials  in  a  boat,  take  the  boys  down 
the  river,  find  a  quiet  little  cove  where  they 
could  go  ashore.  He  then  proceeded  to  fix  a 
breakfast  of  pancakes  cooked  over  an  open 
fire. 

The  James  River  was  a  playground  for 
three  generations  of  children  and  perhaps  a 
wonderful  hunting  place  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  settlers  came. 

My  Uncle  John  told  me  his  favorite  story 
concerning  the  James  River  and  the  settlers: 

“Our  biggest  thrill  as  boys  was  when  the 
Indians  pulled  in.  They  came  in  caravans, 
about  ten  wagons.  The  women  and  children 
were  on  two  of  the  wagons.  They  had  a  boat 
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twenty  feet  long.  The  men  took  the  boat 
down  the  hill  into  the  water  and  started 
shooting  muskrats  —  they  were  plentiful  in 
those  days.  Some  of  the  men  were  shooting, 
some  were  skinning  the  animals.  The  women 


had  to  work  hard.  They  staked  the  horses, 
put  up  the  tents,  built  a  fire  and  cooked 
dinner  using  the  skinned  muskrats.  Christ 
and  I  sat  on  the  bank  and  took  it  all  in.  They 
were  shooting  until  ten  o’clock  at  night  and 
none  of  us  got  any  sleep!" 
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The  Wells  County  Fair 


The  midway  of  a  county  fair  is  alive  with 
the  sound  of  barkers,  calliope  music,  engine 
j  noise  from  the  rides  and  children  squealing, 
i  The  general  confusion  is  enough  to  make  a 
normal  person  want  to  go  home  to  take  a 
headache  remedy.  If  the  noise  was  a  caco- 
;  phony,  the  aroma  of  the  food  stands  was 
unforgettable  and  could  make  you  hungry 
even  if  you  had  recently  eaten.  The  variety 
was  endless  —  hamburgers,  onions,  foot- 
long  hot  dogs,  fried  chicken,  roast  beef 
dinners,  coffee,  beer,  caramel  corn  and  cot- 
.  ton  candy.  Each  food  stand  had  an  aroma  of 
|  its  own.  Each  one  was  enticing  to  someone 
in  that  crowd  of  people.  The  church  stand 
;  gave  the  best  invitation  because  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  familiar  face  asking  if  you  would  like 
to  try  the  “special”  of  the  day. 

The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  children’s  day. 

■  That  meant  all  rides  cost  only  five  cents.  The 
next  day  they  would  cost  a  dime,  so  any  child 
with  coins  in  his  pocket  would  be  ready  to 
enjoy  as  many  rides  as  possible. 

The  afternoon  grandstand  performance 
was  free  the  first  day  of  the  four-day  fair.  The 
shows  were  definitely  not  from  Broadway, 
but  we  enjoyed  the  talent,  some  of  it  local. 
The  best  part  of  the  program  was  the  horse 
racing  that  began  the  afternoon  festivities. 
The  horses  and  ponies  were  locally  owned. 
Sometimes  you  would  see  one  of  your  friends 
riding  a  pony  in  a  race.  The  excitement  was 
|  at  a  high  level  while  the  pint-sized  animals 
raced  around  the  track.  After  the  ponies 
came  the  full-grown  horses.  Some  of  the 
i  local  beauties  you  only  saw  once  a  year,  but 
you  remembered  if  they  did  well  the  year 
before.  Sometimes  a  new  filly  would  outrun 
the  old  favorites  and  some  of  the  private 
bettors  would  have  to  shell  out  a  few  dollars. 
Harness  racing  was  next  on  the  program  and 
created  as  much  excitement  as  the  other 
races. 

It  was  helpful  if  Gopher  Day  came  before 
the  fair.  If  so,  you  were  assured  of  having  a 
little  extra  money  to  spend.  My  parents  also 
gave  me  money  to  spend.  It  was  not  much 
but  in  those  days  a  quarter  would  buy  five 
rides  and  fifty  cents  was  enough  to  make  you 
feel  rich  beyond  words.  It  was  not  hard  to 
accept  whatever  money  was  given  because 
you  felt  a  pride  in  the  work  you  had  done  to 


earn  it. 

Several  days  before  the  fair  the  whole 
family  concentrated  on  weeding  the  garden. 
First  the  hoeing,  then  crawling  along  each 
row  to  pull  every  weed.  There  were  no  weeds 
left  by  the  time  the  first  day  of  the  fair  rolled 
around.  How  we  wished  that  the  garden 
would  stay  that  clean  and  look  that  beautiful 
the  rest  of  the  summer!  Potato  bugs  were  a 
bane  and  a  blessing.  You  had  to  carry  a 
small  can  of  kerosene  as  you  walked  along 
the  potato  rows.  If  you  spotted  a  bug,  you 
knocked  it  off  the  potato  vine  with  a  small 
stick  into  the  can.  There  were  a  great  many 
bugs  in  those  days  but  I  am  convinced  we 
did  a  good  job  as  you  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a 
potato  bug  today.  The  blessing  of  that  job 
was  the  renumeration  received  for  a  job  well 
done. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  hard  work  in  the 
garden,  you  felt  ready  to  go  to  town  and  take 
in  all  the  sights  at  the  county  fair.  The 
homemaker  clubs  and  4-H  clubs  provided 
hours  of  entertainment,  looking  at  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  fresh  vegetables,  canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  pickles,  jams,  jellies,  homemade 
bread,  rolls,  cakes  and  cookies. 

My  mother  submitted  many  entries.  One 
year  I  chose  to  make  peanut  butter  cookies 
to  take  as  an  entry.  It  took  lots  of  practice  to 
make  perfect  cookies.  Mine  had  to  be  perfect. 

I  remember  how  they  looked.  I  made  balls  of 
dough  and  flattened  them  with  a  potato 
masher.  It  gave  the  top  of  the  cookies  a  grid 
effect.  Browned  to  a  delicate  hue,  they  were  a 
sight  to  behold.  Thanks  to  my  family  eating 
the  practice  batches,  I  won  a  coveted  blue 
ribbon.  We  don’t  ever  eat  peanut  butter 
cookies  these  days.  I  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  baking  them,  smelling  them,  or 
eating  them. 

The  4-H  entries  at  the  fair  were  not  as 
varied  as  they  are  today.  The  girls  did  the 
sewing  and  baking,  the  boys  raised  the 
animals.  It  was  fun  to  walk  through  the 
barns  and  see  the  animals  and  see  how  well 
the  boys  cared  for  the  projects. 

The  fair  wouldn’t  be  the  fair  unless  we  saw 
the  side-shows  and  tried  the  feats  of 
strength  and  shooting  galleries.  We  hardly 
ever  missed  a  chance  to  play  bingo. 
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Mothers  and  fathers  were  always  glad  to 
play  bingo  and  have  a  chance  to  rest  their 
weary  feet.  Also,  the  bingo  stand  was  an 
excellent  meeting  place.  But  the  rides  were 
what  it  was  all  about.  They  were  the  best 
part  of  the  fair.  For  a  person  who  now  has  a 
hard  time  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  six-foot 
step  ladder,  I  wonder  about  all  those  hours 
spent  on  the  ferris  wheel.  We  sometimes 
considered  the  merry-go-round  a  sissy  ride, 
but  it  was  wonderful  and  we  hardly  ever 
missed  riding  on  it.  It  sort  of  set  you  up  for  all 
the  wild  rides  —  the  loop-the-loop,  the 
tilt-o-whirl  and  the  octopus. 


The  excitement  of  the  fair,  coming  in  the 
hot  summer,  was  like  finding  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  What  a  thrill  it  was  for  wide-eyed 
youngsters.  To  the  older  members  of  the 
family  it  was  old-home  week.  A  chance  to 
visit  with  people  you  hadn’t  seen  for  a  year  or 
more.  A  county  fair  has  its  place  in  the  rural 
area,  not  only  as  a  place  to  meet  your 
neighbors  and  friends,  but  as  a  place  to 
show  off  your  skills  as  a  gardener,  farmer  or 
housewife.  It  continues  to  hold  interest  for  * 
all  who  make  the  time  to  take  entries  and, 
also,  appreciate  the  talents  of  others. 


Christmas  in  the  Thirties 


On  the  North  Dakota  prairies  where  I  was 
born  and  raised,  winter  often  comes  early.  A 
snowfall  in  early  November  can  pile  up  and 
|  stay  until  March  or  April.  As  I  reflect  on  the 
winters  of  my  childhood,  with  temperatures 
often  30  degrees  below  zero,  the  pain  of  it  is 
not  as  outstanding  as  the  wonder  and  mira¬ 
cle  of  it. 

Christmas  was  nearly  always  the  same.  It 
centered  around  the  church.  Actually, 
Christmas  was  the  Sunday  School  program 
held  at  seven  o’clock  on  Christmas  Eve.  I 
I  can’t  remember  that  we  ever  missed  a  pro¬ 
gram,  though  I  suppose  we  did. 

At  home  Christmas  lasted  for  two  weeks.  It 
started  a  week  before  the  25th  for  me.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  opening  a  “one-a-day”  gift 
from  my  grandmother  each  day.  The  idea 
was  to  ease  the  tension  of  having  to  wait  to 
■  see  what  was  in  the  pretty  packages  that 
began  to  accumulate  under  the  tree.  The 
daily  surprises  were  small  gifts  —  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  a  comb,  a  pencil  —  they  all  seemed 
wonderful  to  me. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  we  opened  some  of  our  gifts  or 
sometimes  all  of  them.  Usually  the  gifts  were 
articles  of  clothing.  We  always  received 
something  new  to  wear  to  the  program.  We 
hurried  to  eat  supper  and  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  church. 

When  the  snow  was  deep,  or  when  the 
roads  were  drifted  shut,  my  dad  hitched  a 
team  to  the  bob  sled  and  we  “flew”  over  the 
prairie  seven  miles  to  the  country  church. 

;  The  horses  were  decked  out  for  the  occasion 
with  bobbed  tails  and  sleigh  bells  attached  to 
their  harnesses.  The  soft  jingle  of  the  bells 
was  a  sound  so  lovely  it  will  never  be  erased 
from  my  mind.  Snow  in  North  Dakota  is  dry 
and  fine.  When  the  wind  blows,  as  it  usually 
does,  the  snow  drifts  into  piles  that  would 
defy  man  or  beast.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a 
small  child  to  believe  that  reindeer  could 
jump  onto  the  roof  of  a  house  from  one  of  the 
snowdrifts  swirled  close  to  a  building.  The 
drifts  sometimes  nearly  reached  the  eaves. 
Out  in  the  open  the  snow  kept  blowing  to  the 
next  farmyard  or  grove  of  trees. 

The  church  was  like  magic  on  Chistmas 
Eve.  The  tall,  live  evergreen  tree  with  a 
candle  on  the  end  of  each  branch  was  a  sight 


to  behold.  The  candles  weren’t  lit  until  much 
later  in  the  evening.  The  men  sat  or  stood 
nearby,  their  eyes  glued  to  the  small  flames, 
ready  to  reach  for  the  pails  of  water  close  at 
hand.  The  water  was  never  needed,  but  we 
were  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
there. 

Oddly  enough,  the  small  church  was  full. 
Little  children  shyly  recited  their  pieces, 
older  ones  memorized  longer  poems.  Those 
who  were  musical  sang  or  played  an  instru¬ 
ment.  We  sang  the  familiar  carols  with 
everyone  joining  in.  We  grew  up  learning 
three  verses  of  every  carol  by  heart. 

Then  came  the  best  part  of  Christmas  — 
The  Christmas  Story,  enacted  as  a  pageant, 
with  Mary  and  Joseph,  the  baby  Jesus, 
shepherds,  angels  and  wisemen.  It  was  so 
lovely  and  we  were  so  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
I  have  seen  many  such  pageants  since  that 
time,  but  there  will  never  be  one  as  special  as 
the  ones  in  which  I  took  part. 

Santa  Claus  never  came  to  our  church  the 
way  he  comes  to  some  of  our  churches 
today.  We  were  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  somehow  Santa  didn’t  fit  into  that 
picture.  But  after  the  candles  were  lit  and  we 
sang  “Silent  Night”  and  the  candles  were 
extinguished  and  teachers  began  handing 
out  all  those  packages  under  the  tree,  we 
really  didn’t  miss  Santa.  Better  than  having 
Santa  there  was  knowing  he  was  probably 
busy  visiting  your  house  while  you  were  in 
church. 

The  reason  there  were  so  many  packages 
under  the  tree  was  because  every  teacher 
brought  a  gift  for  every  pupil,  every  child 
brought  a  gift  for  a  teacher  and  every  family 
brought  a  gift  for  the  minister  or  his  family. 
Every  person  exchanged  gifts  with  some 
other  person,  maybe  two  or  three,  especially 
if  you  had  cousins  in  the  same  church,  as  we 
all  did. 

The  ride  back  home  was  glorious.  If  you 
were  in  the  sleigh,  you  snuggled  down  under 
the  buffalo  robe,  maybe  sticking  your  head 
out  enough  to  enjoy  all  those  stars  and  think 
about  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  The  bricks 
mother  warmed  for  the  ride  to  church  were 
cooled  off,  but  it  didn’t  matter.  You  had  the 
warm  glow  of  friendship  and  love  to  keep  you 
warm. 
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When  we  arrived  home,  sure  enough, 
Santa  had  been  there.  What  a  miracle  is 
Christmas!  Supper  had  been  hours  ago.  We 
sampled  Mother’s  Christmas  baking  —  the 
peppernuts,  the  rosettes,  the  dozens  of 
kinds  of  bars  and  cookies.  Also,  each  person 
received  a  bag  of  treats  from  church.  Now 
THERE  was  sampling  that  lasted  for  a  week 
or  more.  Big  bags  filled  with  about  a  pound 
of  nuts,  an  orange,  an  apple,  a  smaller  bag 
with  hard  Christmas  candies,  a  few  choco¬ 
late-covered  vanilla  cremes,  animal  crackers 
and  sponge  candy  —  my  favorite.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  the  orange  always  tasted  better 
than  all  the  other  treats. 

Christmas  at  our  house  always  lasted 


another  week.  What  a  fun  week  it  was.  There 
was  a  new  doll  to  play  with,  a  new  book  to 
read  (probably  one  of  the  Bobbsey  Twins 
adventures)  and  indoor  table  games.  It  if 
wasn’t  too  cold,  outdoor  fun  included  dig¬ 
ging  tunnels  in  snowbanks,  sledding  and 
skating.  On  New  Year’s  Day  we  took  down 
the  tree. 

Most  of  us  who  grew  up  in  that  hinterland 
think  of  the  thirties  as  “the  dirty  thirties” 
because  of  the  dry  weather  and  the  blowing 
dust.  We  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  a 
warm  house  and  adequate  clothing.  If  there 
were  hardships,  I  don’t  remember  them. 
They  were  nice  times  for  a  child.  I  have 
happy  memories.  ? 


Winter  Fun  Up  North 


Winter  down  home,  that  is  up  in  North 
Dakota,  starts  in  September  and  ends  in 
April  —  if  you  are  lucky.  Most  winters 
j  produce  abundant  snow,  which  pleases  the 
farmers  because  the  snowfall  in  winter  pro¬ 
vides  a  great  deal  of  moisture  to  an  otherwise 
j  semi-arid  state.  Winter  is  the  time  to  do  all 
those  jobs  you  didn’t  have  time  to  do  in  the 
summer.  Of  course,  the  weather  dictates 
just  how  much  time  you  can  spend  out¬ 
doors. 

In  the  thirties,  most  farmers  owned  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  There  were  horses  to  feed 
and  water;  cows,  calves,  hogs  all  needed  a 
minimal  amount  of  care.  Milking  needed  to 
be  done  twice  a  day.  There  was  work  to  do; 
but  there  was  also  time  for  reading,  sewing, 
woodworking  and  other  hobbies. 

My  mother  tied  numerous  quilts  which 
were  made  from  scraps  of  material  left  over 
after  sewing  dresses  and  pajamas.  She  also 
liked  to  crochet  and  created  doilies,  tablec¬ 
loths  and  afghans. 

My  dad  didn’t  especially  like  woodworking 
but  spent  many  winter  hours  making  a  doll 
highchair  for  me.  He  also  made  a  toy  barn  for 
my  brother  (These  toys  were  first  seen  by  us 
when  they  appeared  under  the  Christmas 
tree.) 

A  hobby  our  family  enjoyed  was  jigsaw 
puzzles.  Mother  chose  the  pictures  and 
glued  them  to  thin  boards.  Dad  cut  them 
into  various  shapes  with  his  jigsaw  for  us, 
but  he  wantd  no  part  of  putting  them 
together.  Mom  and  I  were  the  ones  who  loved 
to  put  them  together.  (It  remains  one  of  our 
favorite  hobbies.) 

When  the  wind  howled  and  the  snow  blew 
from  every  direction  at  once,  that  was  when 
you  were  glad  you  had  brought  several  books 
home  from  the  school  library.  A  book  is  truly 
a  window  to  the  world.  How  can  I  ever  forget 
Little  Women,  Little  Men,  Laddie,  Hans  Brinker 
and  The  Silver  Skates  or  The  Bobbsey  Twins? 

Milder  days  were  for  outdoor  fun.  We 
would  hurry  home  from  school  to  dig  caves 
in  the  highsnow  banks  close  to  the  house. 
My  best  achievement  was  a  two-room  cave 
with  a  ceiling  high  enough  to  allow  me  to 
stand  comfortably. 

The  best  part  of  winter  was  the  fun  on  the 
river.  My  earliest  memories  are  of  being 


pulled  on  a  sled  by  my  dad  on  his  motorcy¬ 
cle.  I  wonder  why  that  sounds  so  dangerous 
now?  A  very  precious  snap-shot  of  those 
days  shows  the  ice  to  be  very  smooth.  I 
remember  that  the  ice  was  often  rough.  Not 
often  was  there  a  smooth  surface  for  skating. 

It  was  always  unique  to  live  close  to  the 
James  River,  especially  since  it  meandered 
only  a  block  from  the  house.  The  Jim  River 
(as  it  is  called  down  home)  starts  about 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  where  we  lived. 
Basically  it  flows  south  and  joins  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  at  the  South  Dakota-Nebraska 
line.  I’ve  often  wondered  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  canoe  the  whole  distance.  There 
are  probably  too  many  dams  and  shallow 
places. 

The  river  didn’t  freeze  solid.  Holes  were 
chopped  through  the  ice  to  allow  the  cattle  to 
drink.  The  pioneers  cut  blocks  of  ice  to  store 
for  summer  use.  My  dad  remembered  mak¬ 
ing  ice  cream  in  the  summertime,  so  their 
storage  system  was  unique.  Straw  packed 
around  the  ice  blocks  provided  adequate 
insulation. 

We  also  made  ice  cream  when  I  was  a 
child,  usually  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  made  mousse  by  mixing  the 
ingredients  in  a  kettle,  then  setting  the 
kettle  out  in  a  snowbank.  Mom  brought  it  in 
and  stirred  it  every  once  in  awhile.  It  was 
delicious. 

As  a  child  I  didn’t  enjoy  skating  on  the  ice. 
Besides  having  to  clear  the  ice  of  snow,  and 
then  try  to  make  clamp  skates  stay  on,  it 
hardly  seemed  worth  the  effort.  If  you  did 
master  the  art  of  getting  the  skates  on,  your 
feet  were  soon  numb  from  the  cold.  The 
camps  of  the  skates  were  tightened  with  a 
key.  Fingers  seemed  frozen  in  no  time.  The 
socks  you  wore  could  only  be  as  heavy  as 
space  allowed  inside  your  shoes.  My  dad  had 
shoe  skates.  He  could  skate  well  and  I 
thought  he  was  a  lucky  person.  When  I  was 
bigger  I  tried  to  borrow  his  skates.  They  were 
too  large  even  with  several  pair  of  wool  socks. 
I  was  never  able  to  practice  enough  to 
strengthen  my  ankles,  so  as  a  result  I  never 
did  learn  to  skate  well. 

The  very  best  winter  fun  was  sliding  down 
the  hills.  The  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  made  an  excellent  place  for  sledding.  If 
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you  got  a  good  start  you  could  whizz  down 
the  hill  and  go  out  across  the  river  for  a  nice 
long  ride.  The  hard  part  was  pulling  the  sled 
back  up  to  the  top.  I  often  wondered  why 
someone  didn’t  invent  a  sled  that  was  motor¬ 
ized  and  could  be  driven  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Was  I  born  a  little  too  soon? 


brother  and  young  cousins.  Building  a 
house  of  snow  blocks  sounds  like  fun.  I’m  1 
sorry  I  missed  it. 

Snow  presents  problems  to  the  adults  who 
have  to  shovel  it  or  move  it  in  order  to  feed 
cattle;  or  even  to  clear  the  roads  in  the  event 
there  should  be  a  medical  emergency.  To  a 


Herman  on  the  motorcycle  pulling  Alfred  and  Marvel 


My  dad  had  a  pair  of  skis  but  he  wasn’t 
satisfied  to  ski  down  those  small  slopes.  One 
year  he  tried  to  get  extra  momentum  by 
setting  a  wagon  box  on  end  and  packing 
snow  around  it.  He  could  get  a  fast  start  and 
was  able  to  make  a  jump.  Skiing  down  a 
gradual  slope  was  exciting  enough  for  me. 

I  didn’t  build  many  snow  forts,  but  that 
was  a  favorite  activity  a  few  years  later  for  my 


child,  however,  snow  is  a  lovely  thing.  It  is  a  ‘ 
gift  from  God.  A  promise  that  for  a  little 
while,  at  least,  the  man-made  scars  on  this 
earth  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  white 
blanket.  And  when  spring  comes,  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  scars  again,  realizing  that 
soon  they  will  be  covered  with  green  grass. 
God’s  world  is  very  special. 

II 
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The  Move 


Our  nearest  neighbor  was  Isable  Garvin. 
She  was  an  elderly  widow,  interested  in  her 
farm  as  a  business,  but  spend  her  days 
studying  and  reading.  She  hired  help  to  run 
the  farm,  sometimes  a  couple.  They  lived  in  a 
small  tenant  house.  There  was  always  a 
hired  girl  to  do  the  housework  and  cooking. 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Garvin  came  to  call  on 
us.  I  enjoyed  it  when  her  granddaughter, 
Jeanette,  came  for  the  summer.  It  was  a 
great  thrill  to  have  a  friend  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood.  Her  home  was  in  Bismarck, 
so  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  big  city.  As 
soon  as  she  learned  to  drive  a  car,  she 
chauffeured  her  grandmother. 

Often  they  came  to  get  me  when  they  had 
to  go  to  town  for  groceries,  or  to  do  business 
at  the  elevator  or  bank.  Sometimes  we  went 
calling  on  friends.  It  was  very  proper  and 
rather  formal.  Mrs.  Garvin  was  a  lady  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Fortunately  for  my  dad,  Mrs.  Garvin  ad¬ 
mired  his  farming  ability  and  the  way  he 
handled  animals.  Horses  were  much  appre¬ 
ciated  and  were  not  to  be  mistreated.  Mrs. 
Garvin  knew  my  dad  was  very  kind  to  his 
horses. 

One  day  she  came  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
be  interested  in  buying  her  farm.  She  want¬ 
ed  our  family  to  move  to  her  farm  and  try  it 
for  a  year  with  the  option  of  buying.  The 
arrangement  seemed  to  please  my  dad,  so  we 
moved  the  summer  I  was  twelve. 

The  two-story  house  was  rectangular  with 
spacious  rooms.  There  was  a  partial  base¬ 
ment,  or  cellar,  and  a  full  walk-up  attic.  The 
house  not  only  had  a  delco  plant,  a  battery- 
operated  electrical  system,  but  also  had 
indoor  plumbing.  There  were  five  bedrooms 
upstairs.  I  chose  the  smallest  one,  Mrs. 
Garvin  had  two,  one  for  guests.  My  parents 
had  one  and  the  fifth  was  kept  for  the 
hired  man.  The  tenant  house  was  closed 
during  the  winter. 

How  exciting  it  was  to  move  into  such  a 
lovely  house.  We  moved  one  load  of  furniture 
at  a  time  in  the  old  farm  truck.  I  rode  in  the 
back  of  the  truck,  expecially  when  my  be¬ 
longings  were  moved.  I  painted  my  bed  and 
dresser  and  carefully  put  away  my  belong¬ 
ings  in  my  new  room. 


My  father  did  decide  to  buy  the  farm.  (Mrs. 
Garvin  moved  to  Bismack  to  live  with  her 
daughter.)  I  learned  to  love  every  inch  of  that 
farm.  The  grove  of  trees  was  a  lovely  asset. 
There  were  many  flowers,  especially  holly¬ 
hocks.  I  imagined  how  beautiful  it  would  be 
to  have  an  outdoor  wedding  amidst  those  tall 
flowers  ranging  in  color  from  white  to  light 
pink  to  dark  maroon. 

After  several  years,  my  dad  made  a  lovely 
park  close  to  the  trees.  A  swing  and  teeter- 
totter  came  first.  Picnic  tables  were  added, 
then  a  grass  pitching  court  for  horseshoe 
games.  Horseshoe  pitching  was  very  popular 

for  all  ages.  With  a  little  coaxing  Dad  helped 
me  make  a  broad  jump  and  a  high  jump. 
Track  was  an  all-school  sport. 

Our  park  was  also  used  for  many  picnics. 
Several  times  we  invited  the  whole  church 
family  for  an  outdoor  service  and  picnic. 
Young  people  often  came  for  meetings  and 
games. 

My  parents  both  enjoyed  the  vegetable 
garden.  It  was  work,  but  the  rewards  were 
great.  We  ate  fresh  vegetables  all  summer 
and  Mom  canned  enough  to  last  all  winter. 

With  our  move,  we  were  only  a  block  from 
the  river.  Down  the  hill  from  our  house  the 
bottom  was  muddy,  so  we  went  to  the  old 
swimming  hole  to  swim.  It  was  handy  to 
moor  a  boat  or  raft  close  to  the  farm  site.  The 
most  exciting  venture  on  the  water  at  that 
stage  in  my  life  was  using  a  canoe  left  there 
by  one  of  our  friends.  A  sail  could  be 
attached  and  though  we  weren’t  familiar 
with  the  rudiments  of  sailing,  we  learned  by 
doing.  Nothing  was  quite  as  thrilling  as 
sailing  down  the  river  on  a  summer  day. 
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■ 

Herdins  Cattle 


The  reason  herding  cattle  is  such  a  tough 
job  is  because  there  isn’t  enough  to  do. 
According  to  juvenile  reasoning,  the  best  way 
to  beat  the  boredom  is  to  take  an  interesting 
book  with  you. 

After  the  pastures  had  been  eaten  by  the 
cattle,  road  ditches  provided  lush  grass  on 
which  they  could  feed.  This  not  only  helped 
the  farmer  keep  the  roadway  clean,  but  saved 
mowing  time  and  effort.  Most  of  the  fields 
were  fenced  at  that  time  and  the  cows  could 
roam  freely.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  them 
where  they  belonged  and  not  let  them  stray  to 
the  neighbor’s  field.  Occasionally  there  would 
be  a  field  that  was  not  fenced.  The  cows 
seemed  to  sense  where  those  areas  were 
located.  They  would  graze  their  way  to  a 
crossroad  and  instead  of  turning  a  corner  and 
staying  in  the  ditch  where  the  grass  was 
plentiful,  they  crossed  the  road,  walked 
through  the  next  ditch  and  on  into  the 
neighbor’s  field. 


If  the  book  you  took  with  you  captivated 
your  interest,  you  were  in  serious  trouble. 
You  were  inwardly  programmed  to  glance  up 
at  regular  intervals  to  check  the  cows.  When 
you  became  engrossed  in  your  story,  time* 
passed  quickly.  If  you  were  lucky,  you  had  a 
bicycle  with  you.  Otherwise,  you  had  to  run ; 
breakneck  speed  to  head  off  the  cows.  Hope¬ 
fully,  you  had  worn  shoes  though  bare  feet 
were  toughened  in  the  summer. 

If  the  cows  went  into  a  field  of  grain,  they 
could  do  quite  a  bit  of  damage  in  a  short  time. 
The  greatest  hope  was  that  the  crop  was  not 
too  far  advanced  and  would  recover  from  the 
samples  taken  here  and  there.  You  could  only ! 
hope  the  trampled  plants  would  rebound. 

What  better  pleasure  than  to  be  twelve " 
years  old,  watching  cattle  graze,  sitting  in  the  : 
shade  with  a  book  in  hand?  Lots  of  time  for 
reading,  daydreamiing  and  enjoying  summer.  .  i 
I  guess  it  wasn’t  such  a  tough  job  after  all. 


■ 


si 
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Thanksgiving 


Going  to  college  for  Thanksgiving  is  a 
whole  new  education  —  a  one-day  crash 
course.  As  a  young  teenager,  I  went  with  my 
parents  and  younger  brother  to  Sioux  Falls 
to  have  Thanksgiving  with  relatives  several 
different  years. 

My  grandmother  was  the  chief  cook  at 
Sioux  Falls  College.  She  lived  in  the  girls’ 
dormitory  close  to  the  kitchen.  Since  the 
students  were  away  for  the  holiday,  it 
seemed  natural  for  our  family  to  have  dinner 
at  the  dormitory  in  the  Rose  Room. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  exactly  how  the 
Rose  Room  looked.  It  seemed  to  me  there 
was  an  old-fashioned  carpet  on  the  floor.  It 
wasn’t  worn,  but  the  pattern  made  me  think 
it  had  been  there  for  a  long  time.  The 
furniture  was  dark  mahogany.  The  dining 
,  table  was  oval  and  huge  with  many  mat¬ 
ching  chairs.  The  wallpaper  had  small  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  dusty  rose.  The 
draperies  were  dusty  rose,  too.  It  was  an 
elegant  room  —  larger  than  any  dining  room 
I  had  ever  seen,  but  intimate  and  cozy  for  a 
special  dining  room  on  a  college  campus. 

Years  later,  when  I  was  a  student  at  S.F.C., 
I  attended  formal  teas  in  the  dining  room.  To 
me,  the  Rose  Room  was  my  finishing  school 
where  I  learned  how  to  behave  in  polite 
society.  And  where  I  learned  that  formal 
occasions  require  proper  clothing.  In  those 
days  the  female  students  were  expected  to 
wear  hats  and  gloves  to  formal  teas. 

The  housemother  at  the  dorm  was  very 
gracious  in  offering  the  private  dining  room 
to  Grandmother  and  her  clan.  There  were  at 
least  twenty  of  us  to  share  the  roast  turkey 
and  cranberry  relish.  The  dishes  of  goodies 


seemed  endless  —  mashed  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  stuffing,  vegetables,  salads,  relish¬ 
es,  rolls  and  dessert.  The  dessert  at  Sioux 
Falls  College  was  a  new  experience  for  this 
little  farm  girl.  We  went  to  the  ice  cream  store 
and  bought  pumpkin  pie  —  only  it  was  all  ice 
cream  —  in  two  flavors,  vanilla  for  the  crust 
and  pumpkin  for  the  filling.  The  feast  was 
food  for  the  gods.  We  enjoyed  the  good  meal, 
but  mostly  we  enjoyed  the  comraderie. 

There  were  six  younger  cousins  with 
whom  I  could  play.  Sometimes  the  older 
young  people  included  me  in  their  activities. 
We  went  sightseeing.  A  favorite  place  to  see 
was  the  falls  for  which  the  city  was  named. 
We  also  played  card  games,  expecially 
hearts;  and  best  of  all,  we  went  shopping. 
The  big  department  stores  were  filled  with 
Christmas  merchandise  and  decorations. 

One  of  my  uncles  was  a  fireman  for  the  city 
of  Sioux  Falls.  He  always  managed  to  give 
the  kids,  and  adults,  too,  if  they  were  so 
inclined,  a  ride  on  one  of  the  fire  trucks.  It 
surprised  me  to  experience  the  wide  turns 
the  long  truck  would  have  to  make  to  turn 
the  corners. 

Sioux  Falls  seemed  like  the  biggest  city  in 
the  world.  The  Auto  Show  was  held  on  the 
Friday  after  Thanksgiving  at  the  Sioux  Falls 
Coliseum  and  we  all  joined  the  crowds  of 
people  standing  outside  waiting  for  the  doors 
to  open.  My  uncles  kept  everyone  amused  by 
yelling  across  the  crowd  to  each  other, 
pretending  they  were  farmers  who  had  come 
to  the  big  city  for  the  day.  Or  else  they  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  sky  until  the  whole  crowd 
was  looking  upward.  It  was  very  amusing 
and  turned  out  to  be  my  first  course  in  mob 
psychology. 
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The  Player  Piano 


Memories  of  by-gone  days  come  to  us  in 
strange  places.  Walking  into  a  shopping  mall 
the  other  day,  an  exciting  sound  met  my 
ears.  Delicate  piano  tones,  softly  playing 
Christmas  songs,  prompted  me  to  search  for 
the  source  of  this  melodic  sound.  There, 
right  in  front  of  me,  was  a  Clavinova,  merrily 
plinking  away.  No  human  piano  player  could 
be  seen,  just  keys  jumping  up  and  down 
making  delightful  sounds.  The  handy  bro¬ 
chure  said  “ULTRA-REALISTIC  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  VOICES,  AND  A  LOT  MORE.”  Not  an 
electronic  keyboard,  not  a  spinet  (though  it 
resembled  both),  this  “New  Hi-Resolution 
Advance  Wave  Memory,  Refined  Action  Ef¬ 
fect  keyboard  plus  built  in  floppy  disks” 
brought  forth  a  wave  of  nostalgia. 


Aunt  Matilda's  player  piano 

Wow!  What  a  long  way  we’ve  come  from 
Aunt  Tillie’s  player  piano  in  Grandma’s  front 
parlor. 

I  can  see  that  parlor  very  clearly,  with  its 
hardwood  floors,  hardly-used  early  1900’s 
chairs,  settee,  library  table  and  THE  player 
piano.  The  same  parlor  where  Grandma  was 
‘laid  out’  when  she  died  in  1933,  as  had  been 
my  Grandfather  in  1922,  the  year  before  I 
was  born. 

The  parlor  was  usually  closed  except  on 
Sunday  afternoons  or  when  the  preacher  or 
other  visitors  came  to  call.  At  family  gather¬ 
ings,  we  wanted  to  FIGHT  to  play  the  player 
piano,  my  cousins  and  I.  But  at  Grand¬ 


mother’s  house,  we  politely  awaited  our 
turn. 

Vigoruously  pumping  the  bellows  by  foot 
pedals  sent  air  through  the  cylinder  and 
consequently  through  the  little  holes  in  both 
the  cylinder  and  the  pre-punched  piano  roll. 
Somehow  the  air  forced  the  hammers  to  j 
strike  the  piano  strings.  That  magic  tinkley 
sound  was  enchanting  enough  to  keep  us 
pumping  though  our  legs  ached  and  we 
wondered  if  we  could  continue. 

The  tunes  are  vague;  though  I  recall  the  ? 
many  rolls  in  the  piano  bench  storage  case.  | 
They  were  stored  vertically  in  the  maze  of . 
3x3  compartments.  I  seem  to  hear  “Whisper-  ■ 
ing  Hope,”  “Smiles,”  ‘There’s  A  Long,  Long  ] 
Trail,”  and  many  other  tunes  from  the  World  - 
War  I  era.  j 

My  Aunt  Tillie  is  gone,  the  piano  is  gone,  j 
but  just  for  a  moment,  wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  1 


A  modern  clavinova 

pedal  like  crazy  to  hear  that  old  sweet  I 
sound?  I’d  probably  pedal  to  exhaustion 
when  nowadays  all  I  need  is  a  Clavinova  and 
a  floppy  disk! 
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